









Reproduction of a drawing executed with white and three standard Milton Bradley Poster Colors, 


** Nice work - and you can get it 
with Milton Bradley Poster Colors” 

















Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made Colortone Colors, exceptional 
from superior quality ingre- : 
dients in 22 colors including pratt in eleven colors 
gold and silver. and white. 


Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 
Exceptionally brilliant, free-flowing 
and quick drying in %4 oz., 2 o2., 


8 o2., pint, quart and gallon 
containers. 


CRAYRITE 


Professional quality Crayons 
at no extra cost. 














Milton Bradley Poster Colors are conducive to nice 
work — progressive work — because they are so nice 
to work with. The colors themselves are brilliant, 
blend easily, dry to a smooth, velvet finish — and 
encourage sincere effort by their ability to resist crack- 
ing and peeling. Whether you prefer powder or 
liquid poster colors, you can be sure of extra value for 
every penny of your 

art supply budget = premegereeerees 


when you insist on | SERVING \ fy: 


Milton Bradley Poster 


| 4 
Colors, Write today ‘AMERICA } 


for helpful sugges- CHILDREN 
tions on making the | SINCE 


most of poster colors 
in your classes. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


As a Swiss subscriber to Junior Arts & Activities, 
| have had the privilege of visiting 14 schools in 
10 of the United States, including the South and 
California. 


First | want to thank all those kind people who 
helped me on my way to broaden by knowledge 
about education in your country. 


| was impressed by your modern school buildings, 
the happy children and the teamwork of your 
teachers. My special interest was devoted to art 
education and its development from the first to 
the tenth grades. 


Considering the many difficulties with which every 
teacher must deal when carrying on an art pro- 
gram, it is good to see that many of your class- 
room teachers have an experienced art consultant 
who will come to the school frequently to give 
advice and encouragement. And then, there are 
those workshops planned for classroom teachers! 
| had the pleasure of attending a three weeks’ 
workshop at Watseka, Illinois, for 5 hours daily. 
How | enjoyed talking shop with the 37 teachers 
attending, hearing them laugh over their unusual 
constructions or seeing them busily absorbed in a 
new project. Then | would not feel myself a 
foreigner among you, but a colleague. 


ls this not what we need more of from country 
to country? The personal touch of sharing our 
endeavors, our pleasures and exchanging our 
experiences? 


During my stay in your country, | got the con- 
viction that art activities are one more means of 


Mrs. Beyme saw at first hand the far-reaching 
effects of American art education. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


developing in children and grownups an inne: 
attitude of helpfulness and comradeship which 
is so necessary in our world. 


When you are traveling abroad you will see that 
the “inner attitude” of the individual toward life, 
toward his neighbor and toward the foreigner 
is quite different in different countries. It has a 
kind of national color. Now, as far as | could 
see, the inner attitude in the United States is one 
of benevolence. 


Where does this benevolence come from? This will 
to help the other; this will to accept him as a 
brother? 


| think it comes from the manner in which you 
reach your children. It is the “human relations” 
you teach in school and family life. In one senior 
high school | saw on the display board, 
“My Home — My Community 
New Responsibilties — New Satisfactions”’ 


And in another classroom the idea was represent- 
ed this way: 
“Forming a Family — From Being Protected, 
To Being a Protector” 


Here | came to realize for the first time the pos- 
sibilities lying in art experiences to develop in 
your people the responsibility toward the com- 
munity and the satisfaction of being a help to 
others. Your teachers told me how art experiences 
could release in juveniles the creative urge of 
adolescence by giving them opportunity to dis- 
play their own ideas — or let us say, what they 
think to be their own ideas — wisely and ben- 
evolently directed by the teacher and the schoo 
board like “protecting angels.” An eighth grade in 
Birmingham expressed it by saying, “Art makes 
me feel good.” 


As in other professions, education work has its 
hours of doubts and dissatisfactions, but such 
words as these spoken to us by a child are words 
of encouragement on our way. So let us go on 
with our endeavors according to the words of 
the poet: 

“And we are sitting at the loom of life 

Weaving the garment of the future.” 


| do hope that a number of you will find your 
way to Switzerland some day, and you shall be 
welcome! 


74 Bruggerweg 


Zurich 37, Switzerland 


Mrs. Elizabeth Beyme 



























































CRAYOLA abstraction by Lee Drechsler. 
Exhibited at the Village Art Center, 


Working with Crayola Crayons has a fascinating appeal for me for 
42 W. 11th St., New York 


many reasons. Chief among these would be the fact that | can do a 
fairly rapid ‘on the scene" sketch, and with a little more time spent 
in my studio for adjustments have a finished 


work. With forty-eight crayons (which may also 


painting with CRAYOLA 


be intermixed) | have at my command a 





palette that has no peer. Through the use of 
the black and the white the value range is infinite. | control the 


, chroma or brilliance with washes of India ink and a blotter, which 
QIVOLA 





handily ‘‘retrieves’’ a stained glass effect when applied discriminately. 
The textural quality is in the crayon itself, but is more or less 


dependent on the surface being used. 


Mee Dtethalor 


medium, write Dept. JA 
/ BINNEY y SMITH co. New York, New York 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 


For FREE folder telling of fascinating 
new ways to use CRAYOLA as an art 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASSROOM 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH 


WATER COLOR 


The new method encouraged large, free paintings. 


An enterprising student led 


class into realm of unconventional color. 


“View from the window” was 
nterpreted in many different ways. 
Sally focused on roof tops. 


By LORETTA R. ACKER 


Art Instructor, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Photographs by Kenneth Fackler, Central High School Student 


A tew years ago, enterprising Barbara, intent upon a new 
means of expressing her reactions to the rich world of 
form and color, hit upon an exciting way of recording her 
impressions. Instead of painting on the usual white tex- 
tured paper Barbara decided to find an 18 x 24 colored 
construction sheet that would somehow interpret her feel- 
ing about the subject she chose to paint. On a piece of 
newsprint the same size she sketched in her composition 

still life, outdoor grouping, or whatever subject cap- 
tured her fancy at the moment. After this arrangement 
seemed to fill the space she lightly traced the most essen- 
tial forms onto the construction paper. With bold strokes 
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Al’s aspect from another 

window takes in buildings of many 
shapes and uses, dominated 

by church in foreground 
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of color from her wide brushes she approximated the 
positions of the objects making up her composition 
by using highly emotional hues that delighted her 
by their relation to the background color. 


Her three years of previous high school art training 
unconsciously dictated a pleasing variation of shapes, 
insurance of emphasis, attention to repetition, satis- 
factory balance, etc. All in all, the painting with only 
the bold strokes of color — although non-objective — 
formed a stimulating, eye-arresting design in_ itself. 
Now what fun it was to see the gradual growth of the 
painting at this point as the objects were bathed in 


unconventional coats of glowing color! Many were 
the dabs of paint that would not have occurred had 
she gone about painting in the more usual manner. 


Moreover, this different method somehow invested 
the whole picture with more vitality and life — even 
a sense of movement — Barbara felt, since the colors 
did not stay within their accustomed limits. When 
the paint was dry, she laid her newsprint sketch on 
top once more and then superimposed her subject in 
detail onto the gaily-colored areas of the construction 
paper. With small brushes the outlines were then 
suggested in black tempera in a variety of sensitive 


All of the classes were given a chance to experiment with the method and 
most students enjoyed delving into its possibilities. Others 
did not care for such a “sloppy” way of painting. 
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The morning after an old building was 
gutted by fire, Ralph captured both its desolation 
and the townspeople’s curiosity. 





With student models, Carol portrays class officers 
srious discussion of plans. 





Public market is active, colorful subject for 
art class. Bob painted overall view. 


Ralph, an exceptionally talented 
pupil, painted his classmates’ after-hour fun. He finds 
new method an added bit of freedom. 











Lucille’s lively paint- 

ing shows the technique is 
fine for producing 

glowing still life compositions 





lines. Sometimes on quite dark areas ol color she 


preferred the contrast of white outlines, or at times 
even colored outlines to add an extra bit of zip. 


As a class project Barbara’s method enlisted the pup- 
ils into attacking larger compositions, treeing them 
from tight, mechanical forms of painting, and help- 
ing them venture into the realms of less realistic ex 
pression of color. Any 


well-designed composition 








seemed to respond to this way of painting. Some 
of the youngsters enjoyed delving into the possibili- 
ties of the method, while others found they did not 
care for such a “sloppy” way of working. But almost 
all agreed that it was a worthwhile experience which 
spurred them less fearfully into the wide fields of 
experimentation and toward more individual avenues 
of expression. ® 


New method enables even beginners (like Stanley, who painted this) to do a satisfying job. 
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Mural activity teaches 


teamwork while student learns 


respect for his neighbor 


IN 
SEARCH 


OF ONE 
WORLD 


By ROSS C. DENISTON 
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Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedom. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance, and friendship among all nations, 
racial and religious groups... . 


Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community and to enjoy the arts... . 


From Articles 26 and 27 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


(he world-minded art educator has a two-fold purpose in 
achieving international understanding which has been ad- 
mirably stated in the two paragraphs above. He recognizes 
that his small effort at the grass roots level can become 
a powerful force toward achieving international under- 
standing and good will and that he can play a key part in 
developing children’s attitudes towards this great goal. 

A program of helping to foster international understanding 
is a day-to-day and not a once-a-year approach. Children 
today need the assistance of an esthetic structure to meet 
their future problems. Frequent art activities, carefully 
planned to achieve a comprehension of the customs and 
cultures of other peoples, can contribute enormously to this 
ideal. Listed herewith are a number of art activities which 
may be used as a point of departure. Their number and se- 
quence is up to the teacher. 


Graph depicting nationalities of parents 


The children could use graphs to show contributions to the 











Student who illustrates Brotherhood 
Week feels its impact. 


the arts and sciences of the various nationalities. This 
might help students develop a mutual respect for other 
people and cultures. The students might list some of 
the ways their nationalities have influenced Ameri- 
can foods, dress, and so forth. We should bear con- 
stantly in mind these words by C. O. Arndt and S. 
Everett in their book, “Education for a World 
Society”: 

Even now most people tend to accept the cultural be- 
havior of their own group as being synonymous with 
proper human behavior and to regard the behavior of 
members of other cultural groups as queer, danger- 
ous, and even wicked. This is a phenomenon of 
ethnocentrism, regarding one’s own group as the 
center of human culture and other groups as inferior. 


Murals 
The art teacher realizes that knowledge of other coun- 


tries is essential to international understanding and 
might correlate with the social studies area on this 
project. The mark of the world-minded Amagrjcan is 


«> 
; pegphe in’ other 


on humanity that 


that he knows and underst; 


lands live and recog 


underlies all differe culture. 


This type of activity helps develop cooperation among 
the students. The class might be divided into dif- 
ferent groups so they could have two or three murals 
in the process of completion at the same time. 
(Through group discussion they would have to decide 
on the theme to use and the important facts they 
wish to depict. 


Che mural activity is good experience for social inter- 
action. It helps all students to gain self-esteem, if only 
in a small way — such as coloring large areas. This 
grass roots level can be used as a springboard. The stu 
dent has to respect his neighbor in the classroom 
before he can respect his neighbor across the border. 


Puppets 

Puppet shows, with their drama, help give students 
opportunities to develop the quality of empathy, 
which is a transference of one’s feelings into those of 
other people by a temporary shift from one’s own 
point of view to theirs. 


A series of shows, “Know Your Neighbors,” might 
be planned. The students could prepare a script, 
“South of the Border,” which depicts certain facts: 
fundamental education — a Mexican boy teaching 
another to read; the influence of Orozco, Rivera or 
Siquerios on American mural painting; some of the 
fine new contemporary Mexican architecture. Such a 
show could help alleviate the stereotype of Mexican 
people and could be given at school assemblies, P.T.A. 
meetings, service club luncheons and so forth. 


Posters 

The visual impact of the poster carries emotional force 
through its clarity and use of symbol. Attitudes can 
be changed slowly by the use of facts and these facts 
can be changed into symbols on posters. If these post- 
ers can be put into the classrooms and viewed by the 
students, one more method is available to help foster 
international understanding. 


Posters can be made showing the basic structure of the 
U. N.; the 10 marks of a world-minded American; the 
10 major points of UNESCO's program. Travel post- 
ers may be obtained through airlines, railroad and 
steamship lines. Students can study these to see if the 
posters show prejudice or misstatement of facts insofar 
as their own knowledge or research extends. By be- 
coming more familiar with the type of landscape, 
houses and costumes of other countries they would 
be better able to evaluate the stereotypes that have 
been portrayed of these countries on posters or illus- 
trations. 


Art museum 

Our museums have a lot to offer students who live 
within their influence. The more knowledge a student 
has of other cultures, the better able he is to under- 
stand them. Broad patriotism utilizes the enrichment 
that other cultures can offer. Museums indicate where 
these areas of enrichment lie. Artifacts of other cul- 
tures housed in the museum mav be used in exhibits 


Art and social studies correlate to help students 
evaluate national stereotypes. 
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in schools and _ libraries. 


building a world society. 


All this will help toward 


Folk festivals and pageants 

The cooperative venture of a folk festival helps to 
bring a better feeling of friendship to a community 
The colorful costumes and native songs of different 
countries help in developing an appreciation of varied 
cultures. 

The more experiences the students have to study the 
contributions of other countries and the more chances 
they have to see the similarities that underlie all areas 
such as art, music, dance and drama, the better the de- 
velopment for international understanding. 


The sublimation of needs for aggressions through the 
use of energy and action necessary for a successful and 
efficient continuity in the festival program is one 
method of tension reduction. The rubbing together of 
prejudice during this cooperative venture might help 
wear down a little of it. 


Junior Red Cross international art exhibit 

The Art Section of the National Education Associa 
tion and the Junior Red Cross have an objective to de- 
velop better communications among nations by the 
use of pictures. Honesty and integrity of expression is 
important in the pictorial evaluation; the pictures 
must be direct experiences of the individual who 
paints them. These experiences help us to widen ou 
dimensions — to see in greater relationships. They 
are exercises in empathic refinement. 

This activity can be one of our best positive ap- 
proaches to international understanding. It eliminates 
cultural barriers such as language. It helps to fosten 
better understanding by its honest attempt to break 
down prejudices and stereotypes. It does not follow 
that our attempt to respect other cultures will bring 
the loss of our feeling of nationalism. It should help 
ws to promote better attitudes toward a world soéiety. 





















































Students readily grasp the emotional effect and 
quick persuasion of a cartoon. 
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Cartoons 


Here is an excellent means to show the influence ot 
prejudice and stereotype. A little time might be spent 
in showing the emotional impact that a cartoon can 
carry. The art teacher and social studies area might in- 
tegrate their experiences. A good starting point might 
be a study of national stereotypes. 

After discussion in this area, the students might be 
given a chance to read Allport’s “ABC's of Scapegoat- 
Powdermaker’s “Probing Our Prejudice.” 
Then the students might attack the problem in a 
lighter vein. The creation of “Scapegoat Sal” or “Pre- 
judice Pete’ might be one way in which the students 
can develop cartoons to show the persuasive effect of 
this type of media. 


ing” or 


Art club 


One art club activity might be the sale of UNESCO 
gift stamps for needed art equipment in other coun- 
tries. The club can also send money through CARE or 
it can, with the cooperation of the Junior Red Cross, 
send a box of art materials to a specific school if 
there has been correspondence through “pen pals.” 


It could handle the matting of pictures and the col- 
lecting and delivery of the pictures for the Junior 
Red Cross International Art Exhibit. The club 
could form a panel of some of its student-members 
to discuss “Art and Communication” as its contribu- 
tion to the assembly for an “International Under- 
standing Day.” It might rent some art films. 
UNESCO has drawn up a list of 476 titles produced 
in 21 different countries, including such subjects as 
“Michelangelo,” “Albrecht Durer,” “Rubens,” “Ver- 
meer,” and “Art of China.” Another project might 
be the purchase of the two UNESCO catalogues ol 
color reproductions of paintings. 


Conclusion 


Ihe teacher becomes a sort of “catalyst” in the process 
of changing attitudes and prejudices of his group by 
his own personality and by his own faith in the worth 
and dignity of the individual. Cantril says in his 
book “The ‘Why’ of Man’s Experience”: 

We can see why it is that only by sharing the pur- 
poses of others or by participating with them in the 
achievement of a common goal, can man develop loy- 
alties to others and acquire a better understanding 
of them. 

The more experiences and situations that the teacher 
can give the students the better the chance for de- 
velopment of social responsibility and empathy. Hay- 
akawa says in his introduction to Kepes’ book “Lang- 
uage of Vision:” 

To cease looking at things atomistically in visual ex- 
perience and see relatedness means, among other 
things, to lose our social experience, the deluded self- 
importance of absolute “individualism” in favor of 
social relatedness and interdependence. When we struc- 
turalize the primary impacts of experience differently, 
we shall structuralize the world differently. ¢ 


























Cartoon characters and children get equal billing 


in new movie which sums up modern art education methods and philosophy. 


Children Are Creative” is the theme and title of a 


new color and sound film produced by the art depart- 


nent of Central Washington College of Education 


it Ellensburg 


he film emphasizes a contemporary philosophy in 


art education which should appeal to elementary 


school teachers, art educators, stu 


dents, administrators and parents. 
i serics of partly 


Opening with 


animated cartoons which describe 

fallacies and results of outmoded 

teaching methods, it then portrays ‘ 
actual classroom scenes where crea- 

tiveness takes place. Cartoons sum ; 

up recommended teaching meth gl ae 
ods in an instructional and enter- sl 
taining manne} \U 

Qn) 

v7 , ~~ j= 
I’m not an artist; how can I teach nae 


mv students to be creative?” “I 


irfoon 


By FRANK BACH 


Assistant Professor of Art 
nt Na hington College of Education 


Ellenburg, Washington 


“My last experience with 
These 


don't have any art talent.” 
art materials dates back to the good old days.” 
are apologies college art and art education instruc 
tors hear regularly from students and teachers about 
to take an art methods course which they feel they 
need but have put off because of lack of self-confi 
dence, which essentially means lack of experience. 
ee If they have taught they should 
realize that a tremendous amount 
of the child’s early form of ex- 
pression is through art and that its 
concepts are invariably different 


from those of an adult. Thev 
* 
An © should know that patterns are busy 
. gh J ‘ork and SARS Sets 
im Work and not creative expression, 
ban ‘ 
aN that neither the process nor the end 
fi f t 22) product are the important goals 
i“ but rather a meaningful combina- 


tion which the child can adapt and 
incorporate with daily living. 
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What is the approach? What role does the teache1 
play in this all-important step of creativity? 


Chis seemingly universal need for information about 
contemporary art education at the elementary level 
and the lack of audio-visual material in the field 
prompted us to produce this film. 


Methods in teaching art are naturally flexible. How 
ever, in this film we set up a list of criteria which 
seek to stimulate the creative outlets of children and 
most effectively provide for individual difference and 
growth. These are demonstrated in the classroom 
and recorded in their original spontaneity without 
rehearsals. 


A brief synopsis of the film at this point will help to 
illustrate its purpose and content. 


Ihe picture opens with a cartoon scene of a so-called 
average classroom. It then introduces three different 
types of children: “Shy William,” “Buttons and Bows 
Annabelle” and “Tough Guy Clarence.” The teachet 
decides to have the children follow patterns for the 
Valentine lesson. She gives very confining instruc- 
tions about the process and children produce 23 exact 
duplicates of the patterns. This causes varied reac- 
tions—indifference to some, pleasure to a few and dis- 
gust to others. Unfortunately, Clarence has the only 
creative Valentine in the class. He is punished be- 
cause of being different. The cartoons then show 
the teacher’s and the various students’ concepts and 
interpretations of subject matter. 


Che scene now changes to the classroom situation 
where a teacher “motivates” her class by bringing in 
a cage containing a live mother hen and six chicks. 
The children talk, feed and ask about the chickens. 
After planning and discussion the teacher “orients” 
the children as to what media they might use and 
where the materials are, as well as indicating the work- 
ing space available. The next step shows children 
‘creating’ in clay, tempera, finger painting and 
through sponge painting. The “finished products” 
are shown: all individual, different—truly creative. 


Chis philosophy is then summed up by another car- 
toon series and the film ends on a humorous note. 


These four steps—Motivation, Orientation, Creation 
and Finished Product—are certainly not new or 
unique but the film shows them in action. 


Miss Edith Kiser of the College Elementary School 
and her third grade pupils did the acting. Central 
Washington College students who produced the film 
were Don Fenton, cartoons; Harley Jones, photog 
raphy and script; and Nancy Ross, editing. Dr. A. 
H. Howard, director of visual education, and Prof. 
Glenn Hogue, chairman of the division of fine and 
industrial arts, acted as technical advisers. The film 
was directed by Frank Bach, assistant professor of art. 
Bailey Films, Inc., of Hollywood, California, will be 
its distributors. e 
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Third graders at work were filmed without rehearsal 
Note Annabelle’s lacy, frilly cow, below. 


Don Fenton did cartoons and Nancy Ross was editor. 
background is the film’s perplexed art teacher. 





In 














Cartoon characters and children get equal billing 


in new movie which sums up modern art education methods and philosophy. 


Children Are Creative” is the theme 


at Ellensburg 


Che film emphasizes a contemporary 
irt education which should appeal! 


school teachers, art educators, stu 
dents, administrators and parents. 
Opening with a series of partly 
inimated cartoons which describe 
fallacies and results of outmoded 
teaching methods, it then portrays 
actual classroom scenes where crea- 
tiveness takes place. Cartoons sum 
up recommended teaching meth- 
ods in an instructional and enter- 
taining manner. 


“[’m not an artist; how can I teach 
mv students to be creative?” “I 


and title of a 
new color and sound film produced by the art depart- 
ment of Central Washington College of 


philosophy in 
elementar\ 


Scene fre 


By FRANK BACH 


Assistant Professor of Art 
ntral Washington College of Education 
Ellenburg, Washington 


don’t have any art talent.” “My last experience with 
art materials dates back to the good old days.” ‘These 
are apologies college art and art education instruc 
tors hear regularly from students and teachers about 
to take an art methods course which they feel they 
need but have put off because of lack of self-confi 
dence, which essentially means lack of experience 


Education 


om cartoon se >nce. 
20Nn sequence If they have taught they should 


realize that a tremendous amount 
of the child’s early form of ex 
pression is through art and that its 
concepts are invariably different 
‘ ‘ from those of an adult. Thev 


NG lane should know that patterns are busy 
A, C AY ee ; sane 
/ ee g work and not creative expression 
oon : 
\ } that neither the process nor the end 
4 “~\ I 
\vU a! / ¢ sy product are the important goals 
Les, | vat but rather a meaningful combina 
J frm i 


tion which the child can adapt and 
incorporate with daily living. 
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What is the approach? What role does the teacher 
play in this all-important step of creativity? 


Chis seemingly universal need for information about 
contemporary art education at the elementary level 
and the lack of audio-visual material in the field 
prompted us to produce this film. 


Methods in teaching art are naturally flexible. How 
ever, in this film we set up a list of criteria which 
seek to stimulate the creative outlets of children and 
most effectively provide for individual difference and 
growth. These are demonstrated in the classroom 
and recorded in their original spontaneity without 
rehearsals. 


A brief synopsis of the film at this point will help to 
illustrate its purpose and content. 


lhe picture opens with a cartoon scene of a so-called 
average classroom. It then introduces three different 
types of children: “Shy William,” “Buttons and Bows 
Annabelle” and “Tough Guy Clarence.” The teachet 
decides to have the children follow patterns for the 
Valentine lesson. She gives very confining instruc- 
tions about the process and children produce 23 exact 
duplicates of the patterns. This causes varied reac- 
tions—indifference to some, pleasure to a few and dis- 
gust to others. Unfortunately, Clarence has the only 
creative Valentine in the class. He is punished be- 
cause of being different. The cartoons then show 
the teacher’s and the various students’ concepts and 
interpretations of subject matter. 


The scene now changes to the classroom situation 
where a teacher “motivates” her class by bringing in 
a cage containing a live mother hen and six chicks. 
The children talk, feed and ask about the chickens. 
After planning and discussion the teacher “orients” 
the children as to what media they might use and 
where the materials are, as well as indicating the work- 
ing space available. The next step shows children 
“creating” in clay, tempera, finger painting and 
through sponge painting. The “finished products” 
are shown: all individual, different—truly creative. 


Chis philosophy is then summed up by another car- 
toon series and the film ends on a humorous note. 


These four steps—Motivation, Orientation, Creation 
and Finished Product—are certainly not new or 
unique but the film shows them in action. 


Miss Edith Kiser of the College Elementary School 
and her third grade pupils did the acting. Central 
Washington College students who produced the film 
were Don Fenton, cartoons; Harley Jones, photog: 
raphy and script; and Nancy Ross, editing. Dr. A. 
H. Howard, director of visual education, and Prof. 
Glenn Hogue, chairman of the division of fine and 
industrial arts, acted as technical advisers. The film 
was directed by Frank Bach, assistant professor of art. 
Bailey Films, Inc., of Hollywood, California, will be 
its distributors. e 
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Third graders at work were filmed without rehearsal. 


Note Annabelle’s lacy, frilly cow, below. 


Don Fenton did cartoons and Nancy Ross was editor. 


background is the film’s perplexed art 
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ro WORKING 


Let’s get beyond wire sculpture and jewelry in the art room! Alone or ini 
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Children 


Shiny, pliable wire brings forth many “ohs” and “ahs” 
from young children and working in wire is a chal- 
lenging art activity for children of any age. 


Children can gather scraps of wire and metal at home. 


A box for scrap wire in the classroom will serve as 
a reminder that wire is needed. 

\s in all art activities, children express their ideas 
by making many different objects, combining numer- 
ous materials with wire. Such materials as: 





PAPER — stapled, or pasted on the wire; newspaper 
or paper towel strips dipped in liquid paste to 
build the structure into solid shapes: crepe paper 
or tissue paper wrapped dry or wet. : 


CLOTH — scraps sewed, stapled or pasted to the wire. 


YARN — scraps of various colors and textures wrap- 
ped around the wire for interesting textural 
effects. 


PLASTER — strips of cloth or paper dipped in plaster 
the consistency of milk and wrapped around the 
An eight-year-old mounted a wire for a sturdy construction and a “different” 
spool on a box to hold his abstract look. 
design upright. 
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WOOD — wire structures may be attached to wood 
bases with small brads or glue; attractive jewelry 
is made by attaching wire designs to wood back- 
grounds. 


Children often prefer to use wire alone and not in 
combination with other materials. They soon develop 
respect for wire and the art properties peculiar to 
this medium. It offers many opportunities for crea- 
tive expression at all age levels. Wire helps a child 
become inventive, resourceful and imaginative. 

The many types of wire manufactured today suggest 
a wide range of art activities. A tour of any variety 
store, hardware store or appliance shop will discovei 
many wires of various colors, thicknesses and textures. 


A few of these are: 


spark plug wire, door bell wire, bronze weather 
stripping, aluminum wire, galvanized wire (solid 





Nine-year-old dipped wire and paper in or twisted), stovepipe wire, copper wire, brass 
colored plaster to make scene that includes a wire, wire springs, rubber-coated wire, bailing 
tree, a person and an animal. wire and coat hangers. ® 
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ne or inf colorful combination with other materials, wire has limitless possibilties. 
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of any material. The combination of paper, wood, 
cloth, and yarn with the wire provides textural and 











cua design variations. Water or enamel paint may increase 
i (ae the effectiveness of the construction. 
HINTS FOR HANDLING WIREI 
ideas 
sialon, j ® the cut ends of the wire should be bent ove 
4 about an inch to form a smooth end. 
F ® tight bending and binding of the wire will make 
Apel #] Pi 
| 4 the construction steady. 
te to : 
- — * " e " 72 e , “ e > . “ } 
yapel q If necessary, objects may be stapled to cardboard 
or heavy paper to make them stand upright. 
ai ® bends and twists in the wire will add decorative 
VITC. 
elfects. 
wa at 
we nf ® a careful study of the ease or difficulty of bend- 
omnia ing various kinds of wire will help determine the 
type best adapted for the various age levels. 
lastet 4 * wire cutters and pliers are essential tools for 
d the working in wire. 
rent : ; : é 
A little experimentation with wire helps a teache: ) 
to recognize the limitations as well as the possibilities 
wood of wire. It is suitable for making jewelry, animals, 
welry ; mobiles, stabiles, model furniture and manv othe) 
back 4 items, as a group or individual activity. ® 
F 
jot in Two simple touches distinguish model piano: 
6] >r kKEYDOC 1d , ¥ r ; 
velop paper keyboard and player’s yarn hair. 
ar to 
crea 
child 
igeest 
ariety 
scovel By WILLIAM BEALMER 
tures. 
Director of Art Education 
State of Illinois 
eather 
(solid 
brass Simplicity of design and construction 
ailing is emphasized in planning necklaces. Cords 
may be velvet, braid or boot laces. 
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WESTERN ART VISITS 


The Republic of Lebanon is a connecting link be 
tween the East and the West. It has a population of 
1,300,000 with the highest standard of living of all 
Middle Eastern countries and the lowest illiteracy 
(80 percent can read and write). The Lebanese stud- 
ent, descended from the ancient Phoenicians, lives in 
a French atmosphere because the country was unde 
French mandate from 1920 to 1941. Lebanon is named 
“the Switzerland of the Orient” from its 10,000-foot 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains that towe! 
over coastal plains at the east end of the Mediterran- 
an. Lebanon is one-third the size of Maryland and 
ity mild climate and panoramic scenes encourage 
iwtistic expression. The family and the village are 
the anchors of all Lebanese life, and the child and his 
education are important in this concept. 


In order to show‘art education at its best in Lebanon, 
| have selected three schools which are integrating 
creative art in their regular school programs. Their 
art instruction has the added stimulation of teachers 
who have been trained in many different countries. 


The center of educational activity in Lebanon is 
Beirut, the capital city of 350,000 population. My first 
example is a girls’ school in Beirut, Al-Ahliah College. 
The second school, Broumana High School and Ele- 
mentary School, is located in the mountains near 
Beirut and is predominantly for boys although now 
girls are also admitted. Higher education for girls, in- 
cidentally, is a fairly recent development in Lebanon. 
My third selection is the new Point Four Elementary 
School in the outskirts of Beirut which admits both 
Lebanese and American boys and girls. By means of 


these three examples I hope to project the growing 
importance of creative art activity in Lebanon's 
schools. 


LEBANON... 


By MARYETTE CHARLTON 


The American University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Maryette Charlton, formerly in the Department of Education 
at The Art Institute of Chicago, is now starting a new art 
department at The American University of Beirut. Miss Charl- 
ton is shown (1) with an informal class on the campus and 
(2) in conversation with Miss Gulenia Ashdjian of the Paland 
ian College in Beirut. 
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THE AHLIAH 
NATIONAL COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS 








3) Miss Malika Al-Shawa 
slity, was educated in art in Egypt and England. She meets with 


of French and Saudi-Arabian nation 


ner upper classes (11 to 17 years) once a week for an hour 
4, Miss Shawo creates an informal classroom situation where 
the girls naturally use various mediums, even chalk on the black 
x0ard. Paintings are (5; “‘Shopping,”” by Vaso Apostolides, age 
17, a Greek girl from Turkey now living in Beirut; (6° “A Dream’ 
»y Therese Khoury, age 16, from Haifa, Palestine; (7) “Happy 
Time,” by Laila Saba, age 17, from Jerusalen 


The Ahliah National College tor Girls is a non- 
sectarian Lebanese institution founded in 1916 by 
private initiative to help fill the serious need for 
primary and secondary schools for girls. Students 
from Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Kuweit 
join the Lebanese girls in a school curriculum 
which follows the official program of the Lebanese 
government. There are courses in French, English, 
hygiene, civics, physical training, art and choral 
MUSIC. 
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THE BROUMANA 
ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 





The Broumana Elementary and High School was 
founded in 1875 by a Swiss named Theofolis Wald- 
meier and since then it has been run by the Society 
of Friends. It is located in one of the most beautiful 
spots in Lebanon, high in the mountains above Beirut. 


The school receives a small yearly subsidy from Bri- 
tain but soon it will be able to stand on its own feet. 
Students come from all over the Middle East — from 
as far as Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. 


8) Miss Alice Habib helps a second grader mix colors. The art work 
of the elementary classes is displayed on the walls — abstract forms, 
textures, animal drawings, marbleized patterns and landscape paint- 
ings. (9) Adil Kanaan, son of a Broumana city official, paints his 
impression of the Lebanese landscape. (10) Sami Khazen and Fadi 
Barraji work in the Middle School’s advanced art studio where in- 
struction in drawing, water color and oil painting is given. (11) 
“Scribble drawings” are encouraged at varous age levels. 
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“In the big,yellow-stone Villa Sawda, standing on a 
pine-studded knoll in Bouchriyya just east of Beirut, 
is an unclaimed school. It is now called the Point 
Four Elementary School but if plans work out it will 
soon be adopted by its rightful parent, the Lebanese 
University. Then the name which already appears on 
the school buses — Lebanese University Elementary 
School — will be correct. The legal ‘adoption’ is being 
discussed at present in those circles which make 
Lebanon’s official education policy; in the Ministry of 
Education directly, and indirectly in the pedagogic 
circles of colleges.” 
From “Whose School?” by Hall Winslow 
Al-Kulliyah Magazine 
Two national groups are represented in the Point 
Four Elementary School. The Lebanese are a religious 
and ethic cross-section of Beirut population and show 
that sectarian, income-level and national groups can 
be disregarded. The smaller group is American pupils 
under American teachers. The groups play together. 
The American children learn Arabic, sing the Leb- 
anese national anthem and learn folk songs and folk 
dances. , 


POINT FOUR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(12) Margaret Demashkieh (left) studied art and ceramics 
in Germany. She works with the home room teacher as 
liasion art teacher. Here they are helping children at 
work on a typical Lebanese village. (13) Third graders 
are talking about their “group” drawing of their life 
in Beirut. 


















Peruvian Jar in Form of a Warrior 















When the Spaniards invaded the Peruvian countries in 1532 
they found a rich and highly organized culture in which the 
arts played a very important role. Unfortunately, the Span- 
iards were unable to understand or recognize the significance 
#{ the architecture, sculpture, ceramics, textiles and metal work 
which they found and thoughtlessly destroyed much of it. Here 
was truly a land “without iron but with gold; without wheels 
and chariots and draught-animals but with sedan-chairs; a 
world which may have been like that of the Pharaohs. . .”! 










We know very little today about the early civilizations of 
ancient Peru. It is only through the help of archaeologists 
who with their spades have carefully uncovered fabulous ob- 
jects of stone, gold, clay and cloth that we have learned some- 
thing about these early peoples. We believe that for the hill 
ind mountain folk, stone was a major medium for self-expres- 
sion. They created massive temples and sculptures, heavily 
ornamented with abstract or symbolic carvings. It was in the 
valleys and along the coastal regions, apparently reserved in 
many cases for burial grounds, that much of the pottery and 
weaving has been found. 
















We know that during the first six centuries of the Christian 
era three civilizations arose in the Andean region. The first 
of these, the Early Chimu, lived in a fertile valley and were 
agriculturalists and fishermen as well as hunters and warriors. 
Chey were also superb potters, coiling and hand-shaping their 
clay pots into the form of birds, frogs, fish and even human be- 
ings. They were especially successful in creating “portrait jars” 
which often included the likeness of a haughty chieftain, noble 
or warrior. The accompanying example of a jar in the form 
of a warrior is typical of this type of pottery. 


Perhaps the highly simplified but very original design of this 
clay jar will prove to be a stimulation to the young people in 
vour classroom in inventing new and. unusual pottery forms. 


Ubbelohde-Doering, Heinrich, The Art 
of Ancient Peru. New York, Frederick 
Praeger, 1952. P. 9. 
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Peruvian Jar in Form of a Warrior 
is reproduced through the 

courtesy of the owner, 

Dr. Hans Gaffron 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 














By MARY JOYCE ADAMS 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Knight School, Denver, Colo. 


To enjoy an experience is to want to relive it. When 
a five-year-old has had a happy and rich experience 
with a group of children to whom he is well adjusted 
he is eager to get his hands on any means of expres- 
sion in order to live again what he enjoyed so much. 
He is likely to bend to his own ends any materials he 
finds available and it is important to anticipate his 
needs and provide such things as clay, paint, fabric, 
wood and paper. 


We know that little children learn most by feeling, 
tasting, smelling, touching, hearing, seeing. Children 
lose themselves at once in first-hand experience. If 
suitable materials are in usable form they will get 
busy right away. The more varied the media, the 
more capable they will become in the use of materials. 
Sometimes these rich experiences are easily avail- 
able. At other times they take some maneuvering. 
Is there a garden available for the class near the 
school? Might it have tomatoes growing which the 
children can see in the natural state before you as a 
teacher suggest the idea that the group might make 
tomato juice at school? 


24 


One of the richest experiences I have ever witnessed 
with five-year-olds was that of having a very young 
calf in a pen in our kindergarten. Cyndy’s grand- 
father brought a calf to spend the day. Cyndy felt 
very responsible for the calf. She made sure every- 
body knew to whom he belonged, how to take care 
of him and about the other cattle at the dairy. 


Che visit of the calf followed a trip to the dairy six 
blocks away. Cyndy’s father gave each child a small 
carton of milk to take home for lunch. The follow- 
ing week we launched our mid-morning milk lunch. 
As the children drank milk, they talked about how 
the milk came from cows which we had seen but were 
not allowed to see milked. They also talked knowing- 
ly about how the milk got into the cartons from which 
they were drinking. 

The calf was calm at school and seemed to be happy 
to have the children pet him all they liked. He 
needed water in his bucket so the children supplied 
it. Mothers and younger brothers and sisters and 
other classes came in to see the calf during the day. 
The children were delighted to show him off. After 
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this experience there was no doubt that all 
Cyndy’s friends knew her better. The art re- 
sponse to the calf was immediate. It was full 
of vitality because the calf was really there. 


After the newness of the calf’s visit wore off 
some children began to paint. I saw calves, 
pens, straw, and similar details in their paint- 
ings. So many of the group waited at the paint 
easel that I spread a large paper on the floor. 
The children gathered around this length of 
paper and painted a mural of cow barns, fences 
and cows, with children on the fences. Others 
went to the building blocks and built pens. 
A few children played they were the calves in- 
side the pens. Still others used crayons and 
clay to recreate what they had seen and exper- 
ienced. 


There was no doubt that the children were 
filled with mental images of the experience. 
After several months they still talk of “when 
the calf was here.” 


Another event was a visit to the Stockyards 
during the National Western Stock Show Week. 
Parents went with us and as we walked on the 
cat-walks above the (continued on page 49) 


(1) This incomparable event would be worth while if only 
for the delight mirrored in the children’s faces but such 
first-hand experiences are capsules of rapid learning, too. 
The five-year-old will respond immediately in any medium 
he can lay his hands on. (2) Elizabeth’s crayon turkey is 
bright-plumaged but (3) Steven used only brown for the 
calf and pen. (4) This is section of mural which evolved 
from children’s enthusiasm to paint cow barns, fences and 
farm animals after the calf’s visit. (5) Others used clay to 
recreate the calf and at right, a chick. 
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BIG BOLD 
BLOCKS 





By RONALD FARMER 


Northeast Junior High school 
Kansas City, Mo 
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‘My first experience teaching linoleum block print- 
ing at the junior high school level was not very suc- 
cessful. The students were interested and enthusias- 
tic but the results were disappointing. They eithe: 
cut too much of the linoleum away or there was too 
little carving with only a fine line around the object 
in the design. 

Impressed with the possibilities of this medium fo: 
junior high students, I surveyed my own mistakes and 
found ways to correct them. I felt that my class could 
profit most if they knew exactly where we had failed 
before. 


The local linoleum dealer gave me all the burlap- 
backed linoleum scraps I could carry. This solved the 
problem of having enough material to experiment 
with, and any serious mistake a student made would 
not mean he had failed. 


The new class was eager to try carving this familian 
material. First, they planned their ideas to get a design 
of exciting lines and textures. They learned that il 
there were too many small objects in the printing 
everything would look confused. They also under- 
stood that if they cut away too much linoleum there 
would not be enough dark areas. It is good to have 
a plain area next to a highly carved or textured area. 
The students sketched their ideas outside of class 
and transferred their favorites in pencil to the lino- 
leum. The pieces were not smaller than 8” by 10”, 
or as large as the sketch needed. An easy way to begin 
is to cut on the pencil lines first with a wide blade, to 
establish the bold design lines. Then each student de- 
cided which areas should be cut away and thus print 
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Linoleum block pictorials have par- 
ticular interest for junior high stu 
dents as gifts, for calendars, or to 
dress up the school newspaper. They 
should work out for themselves prob- 
lems of form, perspective and posi- 
tioning of light, dark and textured 
areas. Students with special interest 
can experiment with colored inks on 
textured papers, or print on water 
color washed backgrounds 


(1) “My Dog” by Toni Jane Umidone, 
age 14. (2) “My Dressing Room” by 
Dorothy Zieggler, age 14. (3) “Attic 
Wonder” by a 14-year-old (4) ‘My 
Lunch” by Richard Wetherill, age 14. 
All are students at Northeast Junior 
High School. 


light. These light areas were balanced on the page 
along with the gray areas formed by the different tex- 
tures. The boys and girls were sure they knew what 
“textures” were and that they could create different 
textures by chipping, scraping or carving the surface 
of the linoleum. The exact methed of accomplish- 
ing this was a problem for each student to solve for 
himself. 


When a student wanted to stop carving and test his 
block he made a sample print and then considered 
what further carving would help. When we began 
making final prints we ran off enough for the students 
to exchange among themselves. Several of these blocks 








were chosen to be printed on drapes for our class- 
room. Others were used to decorate fabrics for 
sports clothes. 


The satisfaction from this linoleum carving pro- 
ject was beyond any expectation. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing steps in the technique of cutting and print- 
ing linoleum blocks will encourage others to try it: 


(1) Select a sketch with many textures and ex- 
citing lines. 

(2) Cut the block of linoleum in proportion to 

the sketch. A large block is easier to carve 

and will make a more impressive print. 

(3) Apply the design to the block by first 
sketching in pencil on the linoleum or the 
important design-lines may be cut directly 
on the surface of the block without tracing 
them. A large blade in a Speed Ball Cutter 
will carve the surface without cutting 
through the block. 

(4) The finer lines are then added according 
to the sketch. The student will soon learn 
just how to achieve the desired textures by 
experimenting with various blades of the 
linoleum cutter. 





(5) Make an occasional test print to see if the 
lines and textures are forming nice light 
and dark patterns. If an area should be 
lighter, the student continues to carve away 
the surface of the linoleum until he has 
achieved his effect. The ability to under- 
stand and distinguish forms depends on the 
use of contrast. 





(6) After the carving is complete it is ready 
to print with either water or oil base print- 
ers’ ink. These inks and other printing sup- 
plies are obtainable from any art supply 
house. The water base ink is easier to use 
in the junior high school and dries quick- 
ly, while the oil base ink is slow drying. 





(7) Apply the ink to a sheet of glass and roll 
the ink out with a brayer or roller. When 
there is a thin layer of ink on the glass, roll 
the brayer over the surface of the carved 
block until all parts of the surface are 
inked. 


— 





(8) A thin sheet of paper should be ready to: 
cover the block. Newsprint or a_ thin 
smooth-surface paper produces the best 
prints. Apply pressure to the paper and 
block with a hand roller or press until the 
print is well inked. 
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Prints which show how differently each Northeast 
Junior High School student approached block 
printing are (5) ‘Bottle Collection’ by Richard 
Spradley, age 15, and (6) “Street Repair’ by 
Richard Julian, age 14. 


When the ink is dry the prints 
and exchange. The raising 
print from a student's block 
of satisfaction. Boys and girls 
level are quick to appreciate 
individualistic textile design 
ized gifts and greeting cards. 
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WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 














ass- 
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TO- 
fol- 
int- 
rit: 
ex- 
1 to ‘ ; . 
he : The more plastic and flexible the medium, the more useful it may be for 
e ‘ some children, so that water play may provide what is uniquely required 
: for one child, while finger painting will serve another child, and only 
first blocks will be adequate for still another child. Another child can use only 
the structural materials, like miniature life toys. These individual preferences or 
ctly 4 needs should be emphasized since there are some children who may not 
ing and will not draw or paint and we must not let our enthusiasm for art 
or experiences tempt us to coerce them into doing something they don’t want 
ting to do or to devaluate what they can do. However, some children who are 
reluctant and resistant at first may find in art the experiences they greatly 
need and enjoy if patiently encouraged to experiment when ready to 
ling try. Art offers opportunity for the young child to explore and to organize 
arn his experiences, to get them into some order and pattern, just as language 
s by : serves to order and pattern and interpret experience. But the arts and 
the language permit the child to handle experiences that do not fit, especially 
at first, into the categories and conventionalized forms of language. Art is 
especially valuable for the child who needs a medium for releasing his 
the emotional reactions or chronic feelings which cannot or may not be put 
ight into words or overt action. Emotional maturation does not mean losing the 
| be capacity for emotional response or suppressing all feelings but to express 
‘way them in ever more mature ways such as play, art, fantasy, in which the 
has individual can accept his own feelings without guilt or anxiety. 
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Everyone gets into the act... 


Art in the math room? Why not? 
















The area of creative art is the whole school — 


not just the art class. 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Teacher, Lafayette Junior High School 
beth, New 
model ‘‘plan for contemporary living’ was 
jyical art project for boys taking architectural draw- 


ng. (2) Geometry students’ constructions made theorems 
exciting 3) The Forester Staff consulted the Art 
Department on the physical appearance of the year- 
book. (4) Best example of interaction of many areas 





learning is a school ploy 
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“Do you think that art should be taught in one room 
or should it be a school-wide activity?” This is a 
question which was asked recently of students in the 
art department at Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, 
Texas. Their answers were explicit and perceptive. 
All favored an art program which had meaning for 
the entire student body. 

Their answers were based upon a year of experi- 
mentation in which many areas of learning had been 
touched by the Art Department. 


In a small Art Appreciation class of senior boys, many 
of whom were also taking Architectural Drawing, 
a scale model “plan for contemporary living” seemed 
a logical and natural way to approach contemporary 
architecture and interiors. The boys worked eagerly 
on their house, spending many free hours in the art 
room. Panels explaining contemporary furniture were 
produced by some of the boys while others gathered 
wood and fabric samples. 


The Geometry Department did nothing in half meas- 
ures. Rather than take materials to the math rooms, 
entire classes were brought up four flights to the 
Art Room to construct three-dimensional projects 
related to their solid geometry study. By choosing 
materials which were new to them — acetate plastics, 
bass wood strips, and steel rods — the students were 
able to produce many exciting geometric forms. 
Working with the Forester staff presented an excellent 
opportunity to bring about conferences on bookbind- 
ing, layout, and production methods. There seemed 
to be a constant movement back and forth between 
the two work areas and occasional guidance periods 
with the staff made them more aware of the physical 
appearance of their yearbook. 

‘T have always felt the need of a model Shakespearean 
theatre in my teaching,” an English teacher com- 
mented. When the students who were taking both 





English and art heard this, an authentic, well-scaled 
Globe Theatre was soon under construction. This 
model became the focal point for an exhibition and 
a television show based upon the Elizabethan period. 
Perhaps the activities which provide creative experi- 
ences for the greatest number of students are those 
in which Speech, Music and Art Departments work 
together. An interesting example of this interaction 
is our one-act play. Edmond Rostand's charming 
French comedy, The Romancers. It was chosen by the 
Speech Department for presentation during the One- 
Act Play Contest, a state-wide activity. 

Students interested in costume design and fashion 
illustration sketched ideas and researched French 
costumes of the period. Other students in advanced 
classes planned the single set which would suggest 
two gardens divided by a wall. After several weeks 
of preliminary preparation, rehearsals began and 
svon the play was on the boards. The Romancers 
won city and regional competitions and placed second 
in the state competition. 


In our climactic Festival of the Arts in May the entire 
school supported a week of programs which included 
modern dance, chamber music, madrigal singers, and 
the theater. In addition to excellent programs which 
were presented by college groups from Dallas and 
surrounding cities, a loan exhibition of prints and 
water colors from the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
was hung in the halls, and twenty-five new and 
experimental art films were shown to the students. 


In the midst of all this, what happens to the art 
classes? These activities were art classes — not only 
for students who elected art courses, but also for the 
1200 enrolled in Forest Avenue Junior-Senior High 
School. Art students were eager to share their en- 
thusiasm and excitement with the entire student 
body. ® 








INSPIRATION 
PUEBLA 


By IRVING BERG 


Monnier Elementary School 
Detroit, Mich 


In Puebla, the famous tile center of 
Mexico, entire walls are covered with 
pictorial tiles. Church domes of beauti- 
ful blue talavera tiles gleam in the sun- 
light and even park benches are decor- 
ated with the colorful tiles. 


Since I could not take all the children 
in my school to see the Puebla tiles I 
decided that a step in the right direction 
would be to make some tiles for our art 
room. I showed my fifth and sixth grad- 
ers pictures of Puebla. No other stimu- 
lation was needed to make them enthus- 
iastic about making tiles. We decided 
to use animals, fish and birds as the 
theme for our decorations. 


Ihe first hurdle was making the tiles 
themselves.. Many ceramic companies 
make smooth, peffect tiles that are not 
too expensive but to me there is some 


(1) Edward, who supervised the tile production, is cutting a 
tile to the size of his cardboard template. First, the clay was 
flattened to a thickness gauged by two sticks that made a 
track for the rolling pin. (2) Next, the class decorated the 
dry tiles with colored slip. (3, 4, 5, 6 and 7) We decided 
to use animals, fish and birds as our design theme. 
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(8) We wanted each tile to have 
a large main design that could 
be seen from across the room, 
yet mounted together they 
would form a pattern. The fin- 
ished tiles were plastered into 
three frames around our dis- 
play cupboard 


thing uninspiring about such machine- 
made perfection. In our first experi- 
ments we found warping of the tiles to 
be the biggest problem. We solved this 
by adding about 25% grog (clay that 
has been fired and pulverized and when 
added decreases the shrinkage and adds 
to the porosity of the clay) to our clay 
and drying the tiles very slowly under 
pressure. We cut a template the size we 
wanted our tiles to be and rolled out 
the clay with a rolling pin supported on two sticks 
to gauge the thickness. The tiles came out a little 
like the children themselves, not perfect, but good 
and with a few individual differences. Edward show- 
ed a knack for this part of the work and soon took 
the responsibility of supervising the tile production 
and gave me the freedom I needed to help with the 
decoration and the application of the colored slip. 


lems. Because of the extra effort in making the tiles 
and the permanance of the final product, I found 
myself putting pressure on the children for their 
best performance. What I wanted was the natural ‘ 
spontaneous quality of their everyday work, but I 
found that I was making them over-anxious and 
actually stifling or inhibiting what originality they 
had to offer. Before I found the right approach I 
Designing the tiles presented some interesting prob- lost a few students to (continued on page 45) 
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JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


Our class had been drawing pictures 
of people. 


We decided to model some in clay. 


| wanted to show lifting the hurt and wounded. | think 
I showed that better in clay than in pictures. 


o 


Jeannette Louise Towery 
Age 14 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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QUR DOLLS... 


The dolls we made in art class are something special! We started with 


scraps and ended with our very own dolls — every one different — 


to sew for, to play with, to keep for always! 


Here we are at work: Michael trimming her doll’s hair, Kathryn 
sewing an arm, Marge stuffing a leg. Little Jean on the floor is trying to decide on dress material. 











On the dolls’ heads we glued or sewed hair 
of yarn, string or raffia. Then it was great fun 
styling their hair-dos. 


By ESTHER W. CLARK 


Art and Social Studies Teacher 
Park Hill Elementary School 
Denver, Colo 
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Linda, Barby and Susan of my sixth grade got the 
idea of making dolls. The idea spread to the fifth 
graders and soon the sewing group of the art class 
was crowded. The girls brought sacks of cloth to 
school. We talked about materials, sizes of dolls and 
patterns and decided that unbleached muslin or left 
over pieces of sheets and pillow cases would be used 
for the bodies. 

Patterns of legs, arms, heads and torsos were drawn 
on tagboard and cut out. The girls learned to place 
the patterns on a fold of cloth and to plan the cutting 
to use the cloth conservatively. A few mistakes were 
made but soon the girls were confidently pinning and 
snipping. 

Ihe pieces were carried home for sewing. As legs, 
arms and bodies began to take their cotton-stuffed 
shapes, the urge to finish the dolls was strong. Inter- 
est surged again a few days later when Linda sewed 
black yarn on her doll’s head. The yellow yarn was 
used up rapidly. Yarn, string and raffia are effective 
as doll hair and can either be glued or sewed on. 
Mixing a sun-tan skin tone was the next job. Tempera 
paint was used and the girls learned to use a number 
of colors to get a life-like shade. They learned too 
that the color dried lighter, and that if the paint were 
too thick it cracked when it dried. A consistency of 
thin cream was settled on as best. Some of the girls 
used water color and found in this case that two coats 
of paint were necessary. 

Susan and Linda modeled paper mache faces on the 
cloth heads. Cheese cloth, nylon stockings or soft white 
cloth dipped in paste and smoothed over the pape1 
mache resembled skin texture, but most of the 
younger girls used the plain cloth face. 

Painting or crayoning the features of the doll’s face 
fascinated the girls. Preliminary sketches were made 
and colored by some. Others painted directly on the 
doll. If they weren’t pleased with the doll’s expres- 
sion they painted a new coating of skin color and 
when it was dry gave the doll a new face. 

Arranging the hair style was great fun since arrang- 
ing their own hair was a constant pleasure to the 
girls. They gave their dolls braids or bangs and some 
dolls had long flowing hair with a ribbon bow. 


The peak of the art activity was designing and sew- 
ing the clothes — petticoats, panties, dresses, aprons, 
jackets and bonnets. Stockings were made from the 
girls’ old socks, sandals from old felt hats or from 
discarded leather or straw purses. Light-colored felt 
painted with tempera made sandals to match the 
dress. Susan fixed a clever necklace and bracelet for 
her doll from some old costume jewelry. 

This engrossing experience gave a deeper meaning 
to playing with their dolls. Further, it is an activity 
that continues at home as the doll’s wardrobe is in- 
creased and more dolls are made for little sisters and 
friends. ® 














HOW WE STUDIED 





By DR. RUTH M. FREYBERGER 


Associate Professor of Art Education 

Illinois State Normal University 

Supervisor of Art, Metcalf Laboratory School 
Normal, Illinois 


CANAD 


Art, dramatics, music, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics are entities in themselves. Used collectively 
they formed the nuclei for valuable learning experi- 
ences during an eight-wecks’ summer enrichment pro- 
gram in the elementary laboratory school of the III- 
inois State Normal University. 


Early in the semester the fifth grade wanted to know 
more about the Canadian people. What languages 
did the people speak? What songs did they sing? How 
did they earn their living? What did they do for fun 
and relaxation? How did they dress? What customs 
did they observe? What did they manufacture? Had 
they any handicrafts peculiar to their own country? 
Where should we start? All questions seemed equally 
important. While some answers could be found in 
their own geography, “The New World and _ Its 
Growth” (Meyer and Homer, Follett Publishing 


During Canadian festival, handi- 

rafts booth displayed hand-made aprons, 
sgraffito-decorated plates, wood 
carvings, needle paintings, 

braided and hooked rugs. 
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Company, 1950), treatment of contemporary life and 
living were not to be found in a book whose scope 
of necessity must be so broad. Knowing there was 
much free material available, we referred to a publi- 
cation of George Peabody College for Teachers, Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Material, Divisions of Sur- 
vey and Field Services, Nashville, Tenn. The follow- 
ing Canadian bureaus sent excellent pamphlets, maps, 
guides, and pertinent brochures about the various 
provinces of Canada: 


(1) Ottawa Industrial and Publieity Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
(2) Canadian National Park Bureau, Ottawa, Can- 


ada. 


(3) Government of Saskatchewan, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Legislative Building, Regina, Canada. 


Nelson R. Smith 
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Nelson R. Smith 


After the cookies were all sold, an industrial arts display took over the booth 


(4) The Victoria and Island Publicity Bureau, P. O. 
Box 608, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


(5) Canadian Information Service, 1205 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


While the social studies program was concerned with 
the various provinces and life within them, the arts 
took the humanistic, esthetic, and creative approaches. 
Many free and low rental films were secured for furth- 
er enriching the child’s background in the above 
areas. The following were found in the “Educational 
Film Guide” by Frederic A. Krahn, 1951 edition, pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Av- 
enue, New York 52, N. Y.: 


(1) “Industrial Provinces of Canada” — sound, 11 
min. running time, 1943, rental fee $2.50. 


(2) “Maritime Provinces of Canada’—sound with 
color, 11 min. running time, 1943, rental fee $2.50. 


(3) “Habitant Arts and Crafts” sound with color, 
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10 min. running time, rental fee $3.00. 


(4) “Hands Are Sure’—sound with color, 30 min. 
running time, free. 


(5) “Canadian Landscape Painting” — sound with 
color, 18 min. running time, rental fee $6.00. 


Others were listed in the “Educators’ Guide to Free 
Films” published by the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin: 


(1) “Across Canada” 
time, free. 


sound, 30 min. running 


(2) “This Is Canada” 
time, 1950, free. 


sound, 40 min. running 


(3) “Highland Holiday” 
time, free. 


sound, 11 min. running 


(4) “The Maritimes” — silent, 10 min. running 
time, free. 


(continued on page +6) 
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“| would like for my father to Buy Savings Bonds so that when | get through high school we can 
get a new home and a family car.” — Mickle Don Carter, age 11. 





“FUTURE UNLIMITED” 


U. S. Savings Bond Division’s double-barreled art project invites imaginative art work in 


any medium, focuses on thrift for the future. 


“Future Unlimited” is the challenging title of a na- 
tion-wide art project for school students in grades 4 
through 12. The project is sponsored by the Treasury 
Department to start new thousands of students and 
their families on personal savings plans through U. S. 
Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


‘Future Unlimited” is not a contest — it is an educa- 
tional activity to develop habits of conservation and 
thrift for the advancement of personal and national 
financial security. 

Students are asked to give free rein to their creative 
artistic ability to portray their hopes for the years to 
come. Students taking part in the project will depict 
what they hope Stamp and Bond savings will provide 
for them and their families — perhaps material goals 
such as a new camera, bike, tractor, funds for art on 
music school or college, for setting up a_ business, 
or for a long vacation or perhaps idealistic goals 
such as scientific progress, national security, or world 
peace. 

Participating schools may begin the project any time 
after the opening of the fall 1953 school semester. 


Ihe art work may be done in whatever medium the 
student wishes — ink, crayon, pencil, water color, 
tempera, etc. The work may be in poster illustration, 
cartoon, or any other suitable style. 


It is hoped that each school will have a community 
display of the student work before any is chosen for 
submission to the sponsor. After the local display, 
each school is invited to select not more than five 
pieces of representative work for submission to its 
own State Savings Bonds Director, by February 2, 
1954. Depending on their originality, appropriate- 
ness, and dramatic influence to aid in the promotion 
of the Savings Bonds Program, selections of student 
work will be given publicity and display by State 
Savings Bonds Directors. A representative national 
selection will be suitably recognized by the Treasury 
Department in Washington, D. C. 


If your school is interested in this worthwhile and 
enjoyable classroom activity and has not received a 
copy of the full information on the project, write 
to Future Unlimited Art Project, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. ® 
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Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 


each item you desire. Starred (te) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, Ill. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Preview prints and actual examples of how 
children respond to the films in THE 
GUITAR AND EYE SERIES. Films Of The 
Nations, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. 
(. Adv. on page 45. No. 348. 

Folder “BY on information on ART FILMS. 
nternational Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Adv. on page 45 
No. 349. 


BOOKS 

Largains in Books’’ catalog. Book Supply Co 
Dept. 41, 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
ll. Adv. on page 45. No. 350. 


BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, 
on page 49. No. 325. 

40 page, illustrated catalog. Delta Brush Mfg 
Corp., 119 Bieecker St., New York 12, N. Y 
Adv. on page 46. No. 356. 


M. Grumbacher, Inc 
N. Y. Adv 


CERAMICS 


ind Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash Ave 


| Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor, Ruhl 


ment Catalog. Dept. J-11, American Art 
Clay Co., Indianapolis 24, Ind. Adv. or 
page 48. No. 345. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
%& Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leathe 


troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 46. 


Dearborn Leather Co., Dept 
Detroit 6, Mict 


List of Supplies. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave 
Adv. on page 46. No. 306. 

B-page folder on woodcarving tools. Frank 
Mittermeier, 3577 €. 
fork, N. Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 314. 
Hammett Co., 266 Main St. 

Mass. Adv. on page 48. No. 


Catalog. J. L 
Cambridge 
31S. 

Handbook of handicraft supplies. Write di 

Angeles, Calif. 
iddress of your school. Adv. on page 46 

Handcrafters, 42) W. Brown St., 

Wis. Adv. on page 44. No. 351. 

Artcraft Catalog. Thayer & Chandler, 910 W 
Van Buren, Chicago 7, Ill. Adv. on page 
46. No. 337. 

*& Catalog of Handicraft Supplies. Send 
cents to Cleveland Crafts Co., 4705 Euclid 
Ave., Clevelond 3, Ohio. Adv. on page 47 


Waupun 


FELT TIP MARKER 

Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den 
ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-12, 153 W. 23rd St 
New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 51. No. 
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Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 344. 
48-page Amaco Pottery Supply and Equip- 


Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 


Tremont Ave., New 


rectly to Leisure Crafts, 907 S. Hill St., Los 
Be sure to state name and 


Catalog. Craft projects and materials. The 


302. 

LEATHER 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 3402, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
46. No. 307. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
lll. Adv. on page 46. No. 301. 

% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 46. 

Catalog No. 9. The Longhorn Co., P. O. Box 
6566, Dept. JR, Dallas 4, Texas. Adv. on 
page 46. No. 331. 

Catalog. Art in Leather, 411 Joseph Ave., 
Rochester 5, N. Y. Adv. on page 46. No. 
347. 

LEATHER CARE 

Catalog. Wildercraft, Dept. JA, 224 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. See Shop Talk. No. 354. 

MATS 

Folder and prices. |van Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 49 
No. 329. 

METALS 

Booklet, ‘““The New Way to Make Aluminun 
Trays and Coasters!” and price list. Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave.. St. Loui 
12, Mo. Adv. on page 47. No. 303. 

MUSIC 

EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach 
ing aids for every phase of music educa 


tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 E 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
49. No. 317. 

PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Folder of fascinating new ways to use 
CRAYOLA as an art medium. Dept. JA 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. Adv 


on page 4. No. 352. 

‘How To Use Alphacolor Chalk Pastels & 
Char-Kole’’ Manual. Weber Costello Co 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 47 
No. 346. 

How to Use Poster Color’ folder. Milton 
Bradley Co., Dept. JC-38, Springfield, Mass, 
Adv. on page 2. No. 323. 

Folders, “Modeling with Non-hardening Clay” 
and “How to Use Poster Color.’ Milton 
Bradley Co., Dept. JA, Springfield, Mass. 
See Shop Talk. No. 355. 


Information on Nu Media Dept. A 
Arts and Crafts, Faribault. Minn Adv 
page 50. No. 357. 

PAPER PRODUCTS 

Sample Book of Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. J-315, Springfield 
Mass. Adv. on page 51. No. 358. 

PLASTICS 

Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C49 M, Portland 18 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 308. 

Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kit 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C49 M 
Portland 18, Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 
309. 

Folder, Plastics Training Course. Insterstate 
Training Service, Dept. C49 M, Portland 18, 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 310. 

SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 

Booklet-catalog. Sam Kramer, Dept 
W. 8th St., New York 11, N. Y 
Talk. No. 353. 


JA 29 
See Shop 
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REFINISHING AND DECORATING FURNITURE by R. G. 
Gould, Studio Publications, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, 1953, $4.75. 
Many new and well described processes for re- 
finishing furniture, wall surfaces and metal are to 
be found in Refinishing and Decorating Furniture 
by R. G. Gould. As the title implies, a great deal of 
attention is given to decorating old and new furni- 
ture. However, the effectiveness of this book to the 
art or shop teacher lies in the variety and complete- 
refinishing 


ness of information on finishing o1 


woods, plaster or metal. 


Mrs. Gould has accumulated prolessional and non 
professional processes and edited them in a simple 
encyclopedic form. Students in grades five through 
twelve will find this book easy to follow in the 
description of techniques or in the type of mater- 
ials to be used. While the author is more absorbed 
in refinishing old furniture in a decorative way, she 
describes the process one uses for finishing con- 
temporary furniture. This and her technical in- 
formation on paints are the most valuable parts 
in her book. Refinishing and Decorating Furni- 
ture would make good art room source material 
- one on finish 
ing wood, plaster and metal and another on dec 
orative furniture. The former would be of great 
use to the art teacher. 


if it were compiled in two books 


THe Way or*Woop ENGRAVING by Dorothea Braby, 
Studio Publications, Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, New York, 1953, 
$4.50. 


An art seldom seen these days has been rather well 
treated in this new book by the well-known British 
wood engraver, Dorthea Braby. With thoroughness 
and a respect for the medium, Miss Braby writes 
convincingly of the beauty and character of wood 
engraving. 

The Way of Wood Engraving, one of Studio Publi- 
cations’ how-to-do-it series, augments the technical 
descriptions of the medium with an interesting his- 
tory of wood engraving down to the present time. 
Che processes are illusirated with clean-cut draw- 
ings of tools and their handling. The bibliography 
on wood engraving included in the book is an ex- 
ceptionally good one. The Way of Wood Engrav- 
ing is one of the best books on the medium to ap- 
pear in several years. 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


FURNISHING THE SMALL HoME, Vol //, By Margaret 
Merivale, Studio Publications, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York, 
1953, $4.50. 


Margeret Merivale has compiled another “anthol- 
ogy” of furnishings for the small home. As before, 
she sought to include illustrations of furniture, 
china, glass, electric appliances and fabrics by in- 
ternational designers. The author's choices are 
somewhat conservative and most adaptable to the 
contemporary British small home she has studied 
so long. The design strength of the U. S., Sweden 
and Finland is quite evident in the items illustrated. 
Italy, one of the important newcomers to the de- 
sign field, should have been represented. Miss Meri- 
vale illustrates some very compact, ingenious furn- 
iture for the one-room apartment. 


‘THE GOLDEN BIBLE, THE NEw TESTAMENT, ar- 
ranged by Elsa Jane Werner and il- 
lustrated by Alice and Martin Proven- 
sen, Simon and Schuster, Publishers, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, New 
York, 1953, $2.95. 

Those who do their Christmas shopping early will 

be interested in the beautifully illustrated New 

Testament for children. Alice and Martin Proven- 

sen, whose beautiful Animal Fair has won such 

wide acclaim for its stunning illustrations, have de- 
veloped a remarkable style of illustrations for The 

Golden Bible (so called because it is one of the 

Golden Book series.) While the Provensens have 

made paintings which suggest early Christian man- 

uscripts and Persian miniatures, they have comple- 
mented Elsa Werner’s adaptation beautifully in 
spirit and timelessness. If this reviewer seems to 
emphasize the illustrations rather than the text it 
is because the pictorial aspects of this version of the 

New Testament give it its greatest beauty and value. 

The richness of color and the imaginative treat- 

ment make it an important book for the Christmas 

season. 


FEpucators Guipe To Frere Fitms, 1953 by fohn 
W. Diffor, Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John G. Fowlkes, Educators Pro- 
gress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 
1953, $6.00. 


This annual guide usually contains enough infor- 
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mation on films available free to 
make its price a fair one. The au- 
thors also compile guides to free 
strip film and other free instruc- 
tional material. Each guide is re- 
vised so as to contain up-to-date 
iddresses, new sources and an eval- 
uation of the material for class- 
room use. It is interesting to note 
that most free films do not include 
commercial advertising. 


SCIENCE FUN WITH MILK CarTOons. 
Herman and Nina Schneid- 
er, Whittlesley House, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1953, $2.50. 


Art teachers usually are aware of 
he many possibilities of milk car- 


ons for creative activities. How- 
ever Herman Schneider in 
us work as Science Consult- 


int for the New York City Schools 
nas taken milk cartons as a possible 
material for creating structures 
which will help illustrate science 
information. Science Fun With 
Milk Cartons is written in such an 
integrated way it is difficult to 
separate “how-to-do-it” discussions 
from the interesting treatment of 
scientific history and information. 
For example, Mr. Schneider tells 


his readers of drawbridges, lift 
bridges, suspension bridges and 


many other roadways over water, 
but he leaves the way open for the 
reader to invent new ways — othe 
than those described — of making 
a bridge from a milk carton, The 
book has sections on elevators and 
loading devices, carts and trucks, 
power from wind and water and 
boats that can be built from the 
common milk carton. For art teach- 
ers Science Fun With Milk Cartons 
will reveal few new techniques or 
ideas but for the classroom teacher, 
it will awaken many possibilities 
for the use of common materials. 


Creative Art IN JAPAN, produced 
by Robert Gardner. 20 min- 
utes. Rental through Brand- 
on Films, Inc., 200 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Japanese art, contemporary 01 
otherwise, has seldom appeared in 
a film. This film is particularly 
charming and unique, true Japan- 
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ese art, uninfluenced by other na- 
tions. It is accompanied by a com- 
mentary of poetic and _ historical 
texts. 


€ @ 
THE Srupio Book Or ALPHABETS, 
Studio Publications, Inc., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 1953, $2.00. 


lt is often difficult to find good 


material on lettering for reference 
in school libraries. The Studio 
Book of Alphabets contains a wide 
and useful selection of alphabets. 
All of the alphabets illustrated are 
well-designed and adaptable for 
many purposes. The size of the 
illustrations and the quality of 
printing are particularly good for 
the moderate sale price of the 
book. e 





A Christmas 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, 
ts 


¥ 


A Carol Idea 


Arkansas - Portia Byrd, Principal 





The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 
E] Dorado, Arkansas. 


40 pupils took part. The idea_ | 
was explained for all to under- <= 
stand it and become enthusi- 
astic. The carols chosen 
told nativity story. To 


add dignity to program, = ||#-=4/—= 
gnity gra j 


the group wore white —* 
surplices over regular 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 


clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 


“ei dren’s hands were wrapped in 


16 inch to the foot. 


| tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
| angel’s wings and star glittered. 
| Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
t+ of children. Bottom row stood 
| on floor. Carols were well re- 


T 





<7 hearsed with tryouts on plat- 

Ly. form with group in place. 

k \ \_ To construct the framework 
*\ «for platform, see diagram 

1 mm! - left—scaled 1\% inch to the 

| foot. Be sure platform is 

at a 


 ‘sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 
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FIXATIVE 

TUFFILM Fine Mist 
Spray for ihe classroom is 
a new non-yellowing cha 
coal and pastel fixative 
made by M. GRU MBACH- 
ER. Packaged in a 12 oz. 
pressurized can, the liquid 
protects and waterproofs 
all types of art work. It 
also prevents finger prints 
and smudges and seals out 
dust. Good for 


preventing 


alr and 





tarnish 
and corrosion on metal ar- 


rust, 


ticles, too. $1.95 at all art supply stores. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 

The new edition of the semi-precious stone catalog 
published by the SAM KRAMER firm is now off 
the press. It contains hundreds of descriptions of 
semi-precious stones and listings of unusual mater- 
ials for the experimental craftsman. Included are 
such items as ivory, African buffalo horn, nacre. 
branch coral and many others. There are findings 
and fittings for jewelry, books, tools and other types 
of supplies for the metal worker. There are sec- 
tions treating the handling and working of stones 
as well as many helpful hints on stone-setting. 
Special stress is placed upon the amateur cralts- 
man and hobbyist who has little technical back- 
ground. ‘This interesting and helpful booklet- 





PEACOCK 


inch Loom 
Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely used 
in schools and 


Projects and materials ia 
stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


42 W. BROWN ST. 
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catalog is ready to be sent to you free for the ask- 
ing. SAM KRAMER, Department JA, 29 West 
8th Street, New York 11, New York. 


LEATHER CARE ‘ 

Have you received your new WILDERCRAFT cat- 
alog yet? The Wildercraft firm has just about 
every possible item you would need for working 
with leather. They are [caturing two new “firsts”: 
LEATHERKOTE, the new wax finish for natural 
and colored leathers, and the new FEY-MANNING 
SUEDE CLEANING KIT that makes suede gar- 
ments practical for the first time. (We're ordering 
the kit promptly to take care of that new suede 
jacket we bought our son and have been worry- 
ing how we'd ever keep it looking decent!) So 
better write for your new catalog today: WILDER- 
CRAFT, Dept. JA., 224 West Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Ilinois. 


SUPER MATS 

To pep up your school exhibits, why not consider 
stocking a number of the new washable SUPER 
MATS? These thick, strong mats won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp cloth 
will make them look fresh again. They are avail- 
Even borders for ver- 
tical or horizontal pictures. Write for free folder 
and prices and ask about the special discount fon 
your school. IVAN ROSEQUIST, Dept. JA, 18 
South Convent Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


able in off-white or colors. 


MIXED MEDIA 

TRI-TEC, the Triple Technic Artists’ Colors, are 
especially suited to mixed media painting. They 
can be used as an oil color, tempera, or water color 
paint on canvas, gesso, paper or any painting 
ground. Keep TRI-TEC in mind when you con- 
sider the new classification this year in Mixed 
Media in the Scholastic Art Award Competition. 
A TRI-TEC Introductory Set is available to ac- 
quaint you with the unusual versatility of TRI- 
TEC Artists’ Colors at $1.00 a set. Each kit con- 
tains six % size tubes, one each of cadmium red 
medium, cadmium yellow light, permanent green 
medium, ultramarine blue, burnt sienna, and titan- 
ium white. This bargain is available from PERM- 
ANENT PIGMENTS, INC., Dept. JA, 2700 High- 
land Avenue, Cincinnati 12. Ohio. 
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The PUPPY 











ONE OF THE FILMS IN 
THE GUITAR AND EYE 
SERIES 


A 16mm FILM SYMPHONY 


Here is a touching slice of life — a poignant 
narrative of a cocker spaniel puppy and a 
winsome little girl —a film that has already 
powerfully stimulated the fancy of a mulfti- 
tude of students. It contains all the essentials 
of a good educational film... 





1. Appeals to a basic, universal experience. 

2. Induces emotional involvement. 

3. Draws out creative reactions, 

4. Encourages imated di i sensitive 
interpretations, deep feeling and creative 
writing. 


5-min. Sound/Color $50; B1/Wh $25 
Request preview prints and actual examples 
of how children respond to the PUPPY 
and the other films in THE GUITAR AND 
EYE SERIES. 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 


62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 















bm ARTIST & NATURE 
MAKE A MOBILE 

Write for folder ‘‘B’’ on in 

formation on these and other 

ART FILMS 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 








57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 








The live curriculum materials you need to 
supplement and vitalize textbook teaching 
ate listed, classified, and indexed in the 
New 1953 El t Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 

Authoritative, comprehensive and easy-to-use. 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 

Educators Progress Service, Dept. JAA, Randolph, Wis. 





SAVE MONEY Bitar; 
ON BOOKS MERE 


CATALOG 
Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 97th annual bar- 
:cin catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
‘ovorites, including best reading for children of all 
aye groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes hove 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1953 
free catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special gorteane Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 41 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 
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Shop Talk 


(continued from page 44) 


MILTON BRADLEY has recently 
published two new folders which 
are good teaching helps for class- 
room teachers. “Modeling with 
Non-hardening Clay” describes the 
pull-out method suitable for use 
in the lower grades and explains 
how to use PERMA-KRAFT, the 
self-hardening clay which dries to 
a stone-like hardness without hav- 
ing to be fired in a kiln. When 
completely dry PERMA-KRAFT 
may be decorated with any color- 
ing medium. For moisture proofing 
the object can be sprayed or paint- 
ed with lacquer, white shellac on 
varnish, For a permanent modeling 
medium why not try Milton Brad- 
ley’s PERMA-KRAFT in you 
school? ‘“‘How to Use Poster Color” 
explains exactly how you should 
mix dry poster paint to a creamy, 
free-flowing consistency that covers 
completely. Both of these folders 
are free. Write to Milton Bradley 
Company, Department JA, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. ® 


Puebla 


(continued from page 33) 


other projects in the art room but 
enough hardy souls stuck it out to 
keep the tle project going. 

After many trial sketches we f-n- 
ally decided on some standards {.1 
our tiles. They were going to b« 
mounted on the wall as a borde) 
around our display and storage 
cupboard and we wanted them to 
be attractive from close up and fai 
away. It would be necessary to 
have the main design large and 
simple so it could be seen from 
across the room, and the detail, 


‘which would not be recognizable 


from any distance should be treat 
ed as a pattern on the tile. We 
explored the possibilities of tex- 
ture by building up spots. of slip 
and by scratching through the col- 
ored slip to the buff-colored clay. 
Finally the tiles were decorated and 
fired. Only a few were broken in 
the process. As soon as they were 
made shiny with a thin layer of 
transparent glaze we began the job 
of eliminating extra tiles and plac. 
ing the others in a significant pat- 


The reviewers sa ly 


“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 





PAINTINGS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Alice Elizabeth Chase, 
Yale University Art Gallery 


OVER 100,000 copies of this ideal 
art book for young people (and 
grown-ups too) are now in print. The 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page (7" x 
10”) masterpieces . . . the more than 
120 illustrations in black and whit 
gravure ... the fas- , 
cinating stories of «<2 
the artists and their 
great paintings — 
all this, and much 
more, make this 
book a wonderful 
education in art for 
every child. $3.50 


At a!l bookstores 











The PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc.| 


200 Fifth Ave, N.Y 


PLASTICS 


for arts and craft 





schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic sup- 
plies from our wide range of materials. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest prices 
on serap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
iately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 

PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
hoxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 

PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A new 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. Ideal 
\raining course for art and craft instructors. 


10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 
All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


—n oe $WRITE TODAY! 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
Dept. C49 M 
Portiand 13, Oregon 


Dear Sirs: Please send me: 

(CD Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 

(J Free Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kite 
(CD Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 
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LEATHER (Gc 


EASY TO MAKE 


PROJECTS 





Billfoids, belts, key cases, 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. /8. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


ete.. 








The House of Leathercraft 
Chicago 6, Ill. | 





223 W. Jackson Bivd. 








@ America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Evorrthing. from Beginners’ Kits of 
T projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 





Write foday 
fer FREE Onur established policy is to shi 


CATALOG ders the same day we receive t ‘an. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3402, Chicago 24, Ill. 





tern. But they were not yet on the 
wall and here another problem 
came up. Building regulations 


made it difficult to put permanent 


fixtures our walls. This prob- 
lem was solved with three narrow, 
shallow frames which exactly fit 
around the display cupboard. We 
plastered the tiles into the frames. 
Then 
tiles on 


on 


we mounted each frame of 
the wall with two screws 
so they were removable and at the 
same time were definitely part of 
the wall. 

Up to this point we were all proud 
and pleased with our work, but 
even this was no preparation for 
the tremendous satisfaction we felt 
when we saw the tiles actually on 
the wall, each neatly framed in a 
plaster setting. The 27 individual 
ideas were now part of a perm- 
anent interrelated group, each en- 
hancing the other and the whole 
making a wondertul 
impression in ow 


and dazzling 
art room. ® 








FROM THE HEART OF THE LEATHER COUNTRY 


FRE LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
fj LEATHER AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
s READY-CUT BEGINNER'S KITS 
LEATHER — SUPPLIES 
PROJECTS — TOOLS — FITTINGS 






TOP QUALITY — LOW PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BIG CATALOG Mo. 9 TODAY! 
THE LONGHORN COMPANY 











‘oun flee 
SANOICRAE SUPPLIES 


for the classroom 





LEATHERCRASY 
METALCRAST 
We carry a complete line of 
supplies for 21 different crafts. WooDsuRninG 
Materials, tools, patterns and CORKCRasY 
instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. RUBBER moLos 
We offer you high quality 
merchandise at reasonable pric- SHELLCRAFT 
es and prompt, efficient serv 
red BRAIDING 
Give us a try and we will do CLASS ETCHING 
the best to place you en eur FELT CRasr 
list of satisfied customers. 
BtaDdcrarr 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAST 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 











DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Canada 


(continued from page 39) 

An inspiration for intensive study 
and exploration of the handicrafts 
of Quebec “Hands Are Sure.” 
It presented excellent demonstra- 
tions of traditional crafts — finger 
weaving, loom weaving with one 
and two operators, hooking rugs, 
wood — carving, 
carving, ship carving, mak- 
ing ship models, making toys, book 
binding, making shoes, making 
pottery, blowing, and de- 
signing and making stained glass 
windows. The children decided 
that of greatest interest 
them were needle-painting, hook- 
ing rugs, braiding rugs, wood carv- 
ing. toy and pottery making. 


Was 


needle-painting, 
stone 


glass 


those to 


The most helpful reference book 
found Canada’s handicrafts. 
was) Marv 
3onner’s “Made in Can- 
ada,” published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1943. With 
knowledge and understanding 
the people about whom she writes 
she states . the craftsmen are 
eager to portray in paintings, 
tery, and woven rugs, the moun- 
tain, sea, and farms, cities, and 


on 


music, and customs 


Graham 


ol 


pot 








LEATHERCRAFT 


411 Joseph Ave. 


Tools e Leather 
Supplies e« Projects 
“EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT” 
Catalog on request 
ART IN LEATHER 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 














ee 


over half a century, | “LeisureCrafts 

“is proud of its record of quality, 
service, _and price. Why not benefit from 
our vast experience and stocks? Complete 
program planning available. 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of— 
Makits leather kits & books 
@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
@ AMACO e@ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


NEW! FREE! 


Large Handbook of Hand- 
ieraft Supplies sent free 
to schools or teachers 


thers seni re- 
fundable with first 
purehase of $5.00 
or.more. Dept. JA-9 










Make Your Own 


Authentic MOCCASINS 


Finest chrome leather. Sponge rubber innersoles. 
Complete kit & instructions. Boys’ full sizes 5 to 
12. Girls’ 2 sizes 4 to 10. $2.95 ppd. Money 
back guarantee. Special to Teachers—i Kit only 


1.50. 
WOODLAND KRAFT 
459 Pearl St. Laguna Beach, Calif. 








¥10 W. Van Buren ° 









Masterpieces come later . 
after years of experience 
and constant improvement 


Delta brushes combine both. 


Write for 40 page, illustrated catalog. 

brush mfg. corp. 
rs Py b fe BII9 bleecker st. 
new york 12,n.y. 


DEAS FOR CLASSES 


z @ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 

brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
panels for burnt wood etching . 

glorified glass, mirrors . . . pre-sketched 





boards { 1, water color, on. Hun- 
A R TC R é F T oa py pro tees qrefitabio rs 
CATALOG hobbies. Write 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Dept. JA 
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Have Children Make 
THESE UNUSUAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

@ BASKET KITS 
@ RICK RACK 
@ SELF HARDENING CLAY 


These projects and many others in our 
line are both educational and fun for 


children in all class rooms. 








only for Christmas ideas but for year 
around activity program planning. 


4705 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





For Original Ideas 
and Popular Art and 
Craft Supplies 
SEND 10c 
handling charge for 


ovr NEW CATALOG 


of 
HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


This valuable book 
will be helpful to you not 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 














HOW TO USE 


ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR KOLE 


H/ ceo” 
hex’ \ 
wel’ 
aro 


Vu 





This colorful and fully illustrated 
manual brings you suggestions 
and new ideas for the use of 
chalk pastels and charkole in 
your daily teaching. 


V POSTERS V/ LANDSCAPES 
VV PREE EXPRESSION ./ PORTRAITS 
V/ SKETCHES V STILL LIFE 

VV MURALS V CHALK TALKS 


Sent Free To Teachers (all others 
25c). Write for your copy today 
stating name of your school and | 
your teaching position. Address | 
Dept. 11. 









WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LLIN( 
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prairies that make up the sweeping | 


Canadian scene.” 


Three-strand rugs and chair 
seats were braided from discarded 
rounds of men’s socks, striped de- 
signs formed by the different colors 
used. One ambitious child hooked 
an entire rug using different values 
of green yarn to form a design com- 
posed of three maple leaves, the 


Canadian national symbol. Nature | 


subjects were needle-painted with 


bright-colored yarns on oilcloth. | 


Pottery plates and plaques with 
sgraffito-type decorations were 
made. Favorite subjects for pine 
wood carvings in the round were 





totem poles, aniinals, wooden toys 


and boats. Three informative re- 
ferences for making and coloring 
totem poles are : 
(1) Lucille D. Rotunno, “Carved 
“Trees,” Children’s {ctivities 
Mar. °52, pp. 26-27. 
(2) W. Ben Hunt, “Whittling- 
Jackknife Technique,” /ndustrial 


Arts and Vocational Education, 


Vol. 31, Sept. "42, p. 319. 


(3) Helen B. Northcutt, ‘““Totem | 


Poles,” School Arts, Vol. 38, Oct. 
"38, pp. 58-59. 


A wealth of supplementary read- 
ing material and background tor 
two-dimensional art experiences 
was found in “Exploring New 








Gives students 
added thrill of 


accomplishment! 


When you supply your classes with our Super- 
Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 
specially-prepared craft metals, you give their 
projects the benefit of the best. Seudents are 
assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Goods Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
stronger sense of achievement. 


Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flac or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes ... for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 
...in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation's 
craft metals are tops! 


May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
m 

Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 












WRITE TODAY FOR 
— FREE BOOKLET: 

"The New Way to Make Aluminum 

Trays and Coasters!’ 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 





CRAFT DIVISION 
WETAL Obs. conponarion 


ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 






For You 


MMETT’S 
mew CATALOG 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, block printing, met- 
al craft, and bookbinding. 
Looms, books, and instruction 
aids are listed. Complete 
tools and supplies for school, 
home, shop crafts, and art 
courses. 


] 


Name 


L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Address eveneesnces 
| OU eee 





—— 


IMPORTED GERMAN 
Woodblock Cutting and 
Carving Tools for 


students, instructors, amateur and pro- 
fessional sculptors. Available through your 
school, art-supply-house or direct from 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


P. S. Send for free 8 page folder on 
woodcarving tools. 











CERAMIC 
4 CATALOG 


A larger, more inclusive, 48-page Amaco Pottery 
Supply and Equipment Catalog to meet your 
ceramic needs! Deluxe new equipment such as 
the Amcco High Temperature Kilns for stone- 
ware and porcelain firing. New colors ... 24 
easy-to-use Amaco Liquid Underglaze Decorat- 
ing Colors. Other new items, too. And, for in- 
spiration . . . exciting illustrations and more 
complete “how to” information. Send for your 
copy Now! 


Write Dept. J-11 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


Trails” by Spencer  Fritschler, 
Lyons and Carnahan, publishers, 
Chicago and New York, 1943, and 
“Canada and Her Story” by. Mary 
Graham Bonner, Alfred A. Knopf, 
publishers, New York, 1944. 


\nother valuable book, profusely 
Illustrated with colored lithographs, 
is “Canada in Story and Pictures” 
by Marguerite Henry, Albert 
Whitman and Company, publish- 
ers, Chicago, 1941. 


During the music periods songs 
whose background and_ content 
were interwoven with Canadian life 
were sung. Some of these were “God 
Save the Queen,” “Young Voyag- 
er,” and “O, Canada.” Several were 
action songs “Alouette” 
“Old Roger is Dead.” 


and 


\fter seeing the movie “Highland 
Holiday,” about the recreational 
opportunities in Nova Scotia, the 
children felt that for a culminating 
activity of their study of Canada, 
they would like to have a Canadian 
festival. Accordingly, letters were 
sent to the various provinces to find 
festivals were celebrated. 


out how 


A program developed with the help 
of the dramatics department which 
was given for the enjoyment of ele- 
mentary children, college students, 
parents and triends. Typical Can- 
adian games were demonstrated. 
songs were presented, and there was 
instrumental music, particularly, 
the clarinet, piano, French horn. 
and trumpet. Handicrafts from art, 
home economics, and industrial art 
classes were exhibited. Cookies in 
the shape of the maple leaf were 
cut with a hand-made cutter 
baked during the home economic: 
period, and sold from a_ booth 
whose advertising posters were 
made by the art class. Silk-screened 
paper maple leaves, given with the 
purchase of each cookie, were wor 
by the children and guests. A tray 
el booth displayed all the free ma 
terial from the various provinces 
What a pleasant way to end a study 
of our neighbor to the north, Can 
ada! The festival 
depended entirely upon the close 
integration of all the arts — on the 
fusion that broke down all boun- 
dary lines between them. ® 


success of the 


Alabastine 


DRY ART COLORS 
= ; 


4 > sm = 


Brilliant, opaque art colors . . 


. at lower costs, 


because they are dry. Pour what you need from 


the handy spout, and mix with water... 


no 


waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 


smooth free flow, quick drying. 


posters, murals, all school art projects. 
. . harmless to skin and clothing. 


toxic . 


Perfect for 
Non- 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUP- 


PLY DEALER 
PLUS BLACK AND WHITE 
Manufactured by 


IN 13 STRIKING COLORS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2671 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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IVITIES 


| SUPER 


ia professional look for your exhibits 


BUY MATS THAT LAST 


MATS 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 


band end the expense of constantly buying 


new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a mew look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 


Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 


GRUMBACHER 





“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINE 


CAMEL HAIR 
for 


* poster 
* tempera 
¢« show card 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 





Size: 1 
Length: ¥, 


Each: 12 














4 5 6 7 8 
1 oits Its 1% 1% 


a0 86a 32. «.40~—(«50 











WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
CIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


484 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


| 
| 


| 





If You Are 5... 


(continued from page 25) 


cattle pens we watched the animals 
eating, drinking, being curried and 
brushed. We watched the cow- 
boys on foot and horseback and 
watched the trucks loading hay. 
The children had planned before- 
hand how to conduct themselves 
on the bus and at the stockyards in 
order to be safe, to see all they 
could see and to have a good time. 


They made cowboy bandannas. 
They decorated these triangular 
kerchiefs (torn from old bed sheets) 
with crayon to wear around their 
necks as the cowboys do. They 
wore their cowboy regalia to the 
stockyards. One child dropped his 
scarf into a cattle pen below. A 
cowboy found it, put it on the tines 
of his fork and lifted it up to the 
child. At the end of the trip one 
small boy said, “I did not see 
any cowboy with a gun.” We each 
made a crayon picture of the part of 
the trip we liked best and sent 
them to one of our group who 
could not go with us because she 
was ill. 

Another rich experience was the 
visit of a young lamb and its moth- 
er to our kindergarten. The child- 
ren were fascinated by the lamb’s 
nursing. One of the boys went 
home that day and was asked, 
‘What did you learn today?” He 
answered dryly, “Oh, nothing.” But 
suddenly animated he said, “But 
Mommy, do you know that when a 
little lamb drinks milk from its 
mother’s body, it butts her off the 
ground?” 


Just before Thanksgiving we had a 
live turkey in a pen we made of 
blocks. We made several pens but 
tore them down because either we 
could not see the turkey ‘or we 
could not keep him in. We worked 
for two days to make the pen so 
that the turkey could see us and 
we could see him. One child 
brought corn on the cob and in 
the husk from his garden. We 
husked and shelled the corn, then 
ground it in a small coffee mill for 
the turkey to eat. We learned to 
call the male a “tom” and the fe- 
male a “hen.” In dramatic play, 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas. 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 











Important _ ine rovisiona Pur 


chase 150th Anniversary Committee, 609 
International Building, New Orleans, La., 
can fill requests for their free map and 
literature only until November 1, the 
date the celebration is over and their 
office closes. Readers were invited to 
write for this material in the Wm. Wrig- 
ley Co. ad which appeared in the Sept- 
ember issue of Junior Arts & Activities. 











SERAMOGLAZE 
THE “LIQUID PLASTIC” FINISH FOR 
Clay «f/ woop + METAL * GLASS * LEATHER 


ASTER* CONCRey 
FA « PAPER» PL E 
me PLASTIC @ Gives a high-lustre, 
Ay waterproof and resist- 
a \ ant finish. Can betinted 
or colored. Repeated 
coats will give depth 
and refraction like 
glass. Flexible, will not 
chip even on leather. 
An amazing LIQUID 
PLASTIC finish. Write 

for free bulletin. 


FAVOR. RUHL & CO. INC. [Peete 











For the Best in 
Shellcraft Supplies 


THE NAUTILUS 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 








Complete Beginners Kit $2.79 
MiMustrated Catalog ...... -50 








we learned the way a turkey runs. 


We made feather hats using tur- 
key feathers children brought from 
home. 


Another time we went to the Mu- 
nicipal Airport on the school bus. 
The father of one of our children 
was a pilot there and planned our 
visit. He and a stewardess met 
the children and their parents and 
took us to see planes come and go, 
to the counter where tickets are 
bought and bags are weighed. We 
went to the control tower, to the 
hangar, into a plane where we sat 
in the seats and smelled the foods. 
Each child was given one of the 
paper trays in which food is served 
for meals. As a parting gift each 
child was given a lovely 12” x 18” 
colored print of a plane in flight. 


After the trip the children made 
airplanes from clay or wood, paint- 
ed pictures of planes and arranged 
chairs in our room as they are in 
a plane. 


Probably the most talked about of 


all our real-life experiences was 















toxic 


With NU MEDIA children can mix their own ceramic 
glazes and gain the same exciting results as expen- 
sive commercial glazes. NU MEDIA glazes are non- 


For more information write to Dept. A 





our trip to the palomino horse 
barns which are two blocks back 
of our school. The horses were 
turned into the corral and chased 
while the children and parents sat 
on the fence. One man fed a 
horse out of a bucket near the 
children. We went into the sad- 
dle barn. They fastened one sad 
dle to a wooden horse so the child 
ren could “ride” it. But the child 
dren loved best the ride on one of 
the horses. One of the men put 
three children at a time on the 
horse, and walked it for a short 
trip. The action of the horses’ leg: 
expressed in their crayon, brust 
paint, and finger paint work later 
was very noticeable. 

School is fun when such experienc 
es have been a part of the year. Pai 
ents have participated enough in 
these plans to carry on such activi 
ties at home. Children have forgot 
ten their timidity with other child 
ren because they have all been 
filled with interesting experiences 
which have found expression in a 
variety of media. ® 


e A Ceramic 
Glaze 


WILSON ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Faribault, Minn. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





¢ A Finger Paint 
eA Screen Paint 


e A Brush Paint 
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— a typical comment from a teacher 











enc 

Pai If you want to produce more and better visual 

1 in aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 

tivi a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 

got on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 

rild cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 

— sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 

nces . : 

Z pressure’ of your finger. Flo-master inks — 

adie in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints SYMPHONY IN PAPER—o project executed with Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- PAPER SCULPTURE is the wonderful new way to challenge creative 
ply houses. talent and develop manual dexterity. In our music project you can 

readily see what truly artistic results can be obtained with this expressive 

A FEW OF THE 100 USES medium. Try paper sculpture yourself—it's easy, it’s fun. Then try it with 

Paint OF THE FLO-MASTER your class—they'll like it, too. 

Paint we OOS BULL’S EYE CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
© Flash cards, posters, charts e Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

aint © Mops, games, decorations FOR BEST @ Finer surface suitable for water color 
© Marking athletic equipment—overshoes or ink 

c ou cae ae = RESULTS e Easier for sculpture—folds both ways 


@ Truest colors in a variety of hues 


TONAL PAPER 
The lightweight complement to Bull’s Eye 
for fine detail. 


ADHEZO PASTE 
Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, 
cleaner, quicker drying ... ideal for all 


® Lining blackboards 





! USE THE 
@ Making calendars, clocks 


Fio-master School QUAL ITY 
FREE Bulletin illustrates 

scores of ways TEAM 
=—_— teachers are using ; ase 


the Flo-master in 


ee schoolroom 
|. Mf, instruction and 
e / V/); activities. Write 
/e > V 
a /P' 














*) for your copy to mounting and craftwork. 
= Cushman & 
== Denison Mfg. Co., : 
Dept. J-12 } 





153 West 23rd St., ; 
New York 11, N.Y. H 


Flo-master ff 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. J-315, Springfield, Mass. 
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Please send me free sample book of Bull's Eye Construction 


The “Miracle” Pen - 


~ 


AFTS with the FELT TIP+ — 


AY 





Springfield, Mass. MS. ane iat tant med ot aie 


TIES 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


Here is your opportunity to work with the 
new Prang Metallic Textile Colors for the 
first time! We are offering one jar each of 


Prang Textile gold and silver with each 


order for The New Stencil Book, sent post- 


paid. 
Mail your remittance. to 
THE PRANG COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
Division of 
_ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
~ SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





After a drying of twenty-four hours, “set” 
the colors with a hot iron’ (350 degrees) 
for three minutes on each section of 
design. If the fabric does not permit this 
heat, set for a longer period of time at @ 
lower heat, as indicated in the direction 
folder in your textile, set. 








